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authorities, it appeared that, even with the most secret
precautions, it would be almost impossible to concentrate
and despatch a sufficiently large number of troops and
transports without attracting the attention and opposition
of England. Moreover, Count Witte and Pobiedonostev
were opposed to it on economic, political and moral grounds,
and cast the weight of their personal influence against the
rash project, so that it was ultimately abandoned by the
Tsar. But that Nelidov's plan was seriously considered,
and was even thought by Witte to have been on the point
of being carried out, is significant of the aims of Russian
diplomats and of the readiness with which the weak-willed
Nicholas II at first assented to it.13
THE BALKAN QUESTION "PUT ON ICE," 1897-1907
Soon after the abandonment of Nelidov's project,
Emperor Francis Joseph visited Nicholas II at St. Peters-
burg. Friendly conversations took place which resulted in
an important Austro-Russian Balkan agreement. It was at
this time that Russia was embarking more actively on her
is Nelidov's project of 1896-97, first hinted at anonymously by E, J.
Dillon, and then by several memoir writers, has recently been confirmed
by documents published by the Bolshevists. See E. J. Dillon, The
Eclipse of Russia (N. Y., 1918), pp. 231-244; S. I. Witte, Memoirs (Garden
City, 1921), pp. 186-189; Baron Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy (N. Y.,
1922), I, ch. xiv; M. Pokrovski, "Russko-germanskie otnosheniia" [Russo-
German relations], in Krasnyi Arkhiv, I, ch. i (1922), part of which is
publishd in German translation, "Lange ohne Nachricht," in KSF, IV,
175-181 (Mar., 1926)-; G. N. Trubetzkoi, Eussland ofe Grossmacht (Stutt-
gart, 1913), pp. 161-162. Sazonov refers to it in his report to the Tsar
of Nov. 23/Dec. 6, 1913, in L.N., II, 367. That Germany got wind of
Nelidov's plan is evident from GP., XII, 67-69. Probably one reason
that Russia did not dare to carry out Nelidov's plan was the fear of offend-
ing her French ally; for nine hundred years France had had large in*
terests in the Eastern Mediterranean which she did not care to see jeop-
ardized by a too active advance even of her own ally. Hanotaux, who
had served as secretary at the French embassy in Constantinople,
had often said to the German Ambassador at Paris: "La question
des detroits nous touche de trop pres et j'espere toujours que la Russie
n'y touchera pas, car cela pourrait devenir trop gros pour nousl" (Mini-
ster to Holstein. April 25, 1896; GP., XII, 51).